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THE OLD JUNES. 

When June comes caroling back among the trees, 
And glowing among the gardens, and in heaven 
Making those mellower blues by night ; by dusk 
Leaving those long, dim, dreamy tender lights 
To fill the hollow-glimmering halls of the west, 
Where one large star, a tear of white fire, bums ; 
When sweet, revivifying June comes back, 
An influence as of other vanished Junes — 
An influence shadowy, dominant, divine — 
Even as a vapor from a lake's dark heart, 
Rises from mine and wraps it drapery wise. 

For then I dream of the immemorial hours 

In immemorial Junes, and do remind me 

Of the countless loves that in this loveliest month 

Have felt more passionate joys, intenser thrills, 

Met gladlier, parted sadlier, just for this, 

That the year was opulent with rich, fresh youth, 

And life more utterly life ! 

Ah, me ! the feet 
Of those dead Junes, with shadowy ghostliness, 
Walk near us now in the odor-loaded air ! 
Flowers that are ashes, leaves that long are dust, 
They gaze upon, with phantom visions, piercing 
The secrets of far dynasties in both ! 
They see, these ghosts, through generations back 
In yonder violet blowing by the brook; 
And not this radiant rose do they discern, 
But rather some sweet dead progenitress, 
Some ancestress of bloom, as proudly fair ! 

O the dead Junes ! O the dead loves of men 
And women that have laughed from full glad hearts, 
Because there were love and June within one world ! 
O memory ! and O mystery of these, 
Now ashes, that were once intensest fire ! 

— Edgar Fawcett. 



MY REPENTANT SPARROW. 

The roof and chimneys of a low, old-fashioned 
homestead on the corner of one street, the third and 
upper stories of four houses down another, and the 
tops of several trees — among them that which made 
the supreme j'oy of my May-day existence, the top- 
most bough of an old apple-tree with its freight of 
delicate blossoms, crowned with the glory of a blue 
sky overhead. 

This is what I saw. Just so much of the world had 
I seen for two years, and no more ; and that not al- 
ways with the blue, the blossoms, and the sunshine ; 
for winter, spring, and summer, had found me with 
facility for viewing just so much of the outside world 
as a diagonal outlook from my window would allow. 
That look not always reflected brightness, but the 
picture of dull skies, leafless branches, and often- 
times the brown roof blanched to sudden whiteness 
by the silent snow. 

I heard more than I saw, for the mingled noises of 
the town came up. The rattle of the carts often 
broke discordantly in upon the organ-grinder's air, 
giving me thereby great dissatisfaction, for those oft- 
recurring melodies were unseen sources of delight to 
me. The cries of itinerant tradesmen, the welcome 
ring of the postman, the shouts of boys from a school 
hard by, the shrill whistle of the engines, and, occa- 
sionally breaking in above them all, the brazen clang 
of the fire-bell, in which case I often saw the glowing, 
reddened sky ; and, sweeter than all other sounds to 
me, the early "cheep" and twitter of the sparrows, 
darting often in little flocks before my windows. 

These and many other sounds were borne in upon 
my ears, when but a narrow outlook was granted to 
my vision. How precious this small outlook was 
none may know, save those who have lingered on a 
sick-bed for many weary months, and, just missing 
the " dark valley," have wandered slowly back into 
the paths of life. How eagerly, after those long 
nights of restlessness, we watch for the early dawn, 
and listen, even before the gray begins to soften in 
the east, for those sweet harbingers of light, the 
birds. 

They were my comfort through many weary hours. 
Even in the wintry days they looked in upon me, 
tapping softly on the pane at first; and nurse en- 
couraged their visits by crumbs scattered on the 
window-ledge outside. So, when summer came and 



they no longer needed charity, they skimmed in 
graceful evolutions before my open window, lighting 
in twos and threes upon its sill, until one day the 
foremost of a group flew in, and having by degrees 
lost all fear of the white face grown so familiar, it 
rested for a moment on my pillow, and stroked with 
its bill the thin hand that lay outstretched upon it. 

Small things are of great weight to invalids ; from 
that day forth I knew my bird from all the others, 
and watched with interest every flight he took. He 
was no great traveler, for the furthest distance of his 
flight was the apple-bough, on which I fancied he 
would build, and my window-ledge, between which 
" kindred points " he seemed at first unable to de- 
cide. 

But one fresh, sunny morning, when nurse had 
made my pillows high, had given me my breakfast, 
which I had taken with unusual relish, and had left 
me quite comfortable and happy in the enjoyment of 
a fragrant bunch of violets, I heard a sympathizing 
and triumphant "cheep," when, looking up, I saw 
my wee, brown birdie had decided. He had laid his 
dry, brown twig upon the sill, and uttered his soft 
note, to give me the first hint of his intentions, and 
then, my notice being gained, he raised it once more 
in his bill and hopped with it to one corner, where he 
laid it carefully down, and flew away to return al- 
most immediately with one smaller and browner 
than himself, a shy little thing that lighted on the 
very edge, as if fearing to come nearer, and only 
dared remain because her mate was close at hand. 
He gave encouraging little "cheeps," inviting her to 
fuller confidence, and with patronizing little nods 
and bobs he looked my way, then hers, then mine 
again, and said by actions plain as words could say : 

" See, I have come and have brought her. She is 
timid, as you see, but we fixed it up between us. We 
chose you, rather than the buds and blossoms ! " 

And so the nest was built. With happy twitters 
of approval they worked on, and "cheeped" and 
fluttered to their hearts' cdntent, and much to mine. 
I watched with almost childish interest the building 
of their nest, and could have nearly told the number 
of the sticks and straws and hairs of which it was 
composed. At last the downy lining was complete, 
and all that day I watched Dame Sparrow sitting on 
her nest to shape it well inside. As the afternoon 
waned, her mate came home — for he had taken an 
extra airing, now that the great business of the last 
few days was over — and his joyous flourishes and 
manifestations of delight determined me to be raised 
up and look into the nest. So with difficulty I was 
raised, and saw the tiny egg, and felt repaid ; for that 
one little speckled globe, to one who had so few de- 
lights, was what a roc's egg would have been to 
many. 

As the days went on, their number was increased ; 
but the exertion to see them was too great. I took 
them all on trust : five little globes ! Worlds of 
wonder to my narrowed thought. I watched the 
cozy nest from dawn till fading twilight, when both 
birds had settled comfortably in with little murmurs 
of content, that ears less sharp than mine could not 
have caught. And when at last the curtains were 
drawn down, and my pets veiled from me for a sea- 
son, my mind would be filled with conjectures as to 
how many days would pass before the change would 
come, and those five eggs would furnish me, not two, 
but seven, to be my delight in summer days to come. 

The birdlings came at last ; but there were only 
four. Some accident had happened to the fifth egg ; 
it was, no doubt, broken in the nest. Time flew so 
fast, that even to an invalid it seemed but a short 
time ere they were fledged, and had ventured out 
upon the window-sill. They looked outward, but it 
always ended in their flying inward, for the dizzy 
height below was far too great to be trusted with 
their untried strength, and so I had the benefit of all 
their first short flights. They lighted on my stand, 
my bed, in twos and often the whole four. 

At last the hour of liberty arrived. It came one 
bright June morning with the sun. They balanced 
one by one upon the window-ledge, each following 
the other as they soared into the air. My sparrows 
were content to light low down, for all birds are not 
larks to penetrate the blue, and this flight earthward 
pleased me better, as I hoped some time to see them 
back again, the more so that the last one that I 
watched fluttered down upon the apple-bough, and 
resting there among the leaves and tiny fruit, seemed 
loath to wander farther. But noontide came, and 
twilight, and they did not return, so I gave my bird- 
lings up; only the parent-bird, my bird, had come 



back alone, for mother-bird had gone, no doubt to 
seek her offspring. 

That evening, on the stand beside my bed was 
placed my usual bouquet, graced, for the first time 
that season, with delicate stems of fragrant mignon- 
nette. It was my favorite plant, and I had longed 
for it, and hailed it when it came with a happy sigh 
of satisfied content. It breathed into my weary life 
an odor of such saintlike peace, that now I lay quiet 
and in harmony with all lovely things. 

My flowers were company : they preached me per- 
fect homilies to be content and wait. My senses 
were acute in proportion to the weakness of my 
body ; and my mind, simplified and rendered child- 
like by its contact with so few, having for its chief 
interest the flower and bird life around me, grew so 
in harmony with their nature that I seemed to read 
the odor of the flowers as written words, the utter- 
ances of the birds as a language clearly understood. 

The lingering twilight of this soft June day had 
nearly given place to darkness ; but the air was so 
balmy that nurse had listened to my entreaties and 
left the window open longer than was usual. My 
poor lone bird had fluttered to the sill, and stood be- 
side the vacant nest alone. I think I must have 
whispered him to come ; at least he came — and yet, 
not I alone had power to bring him, but the odor of 
the blossoms by my side. He hovered over them as 
a bee would linger in a flower cup ; he touched them 
with his bill ; he brushed them gently with his pinion, 
and then he lighted close beside my face and stroked 
my forehead with his perfumed wing. I turned 
my head to see his form more clearly, but in the 
dusk I only saw his eyes, reflecting as they did the 
latest ray of light ; and sadder eyes than they I never 
saw, so full of sorrow, and . it seemed, regret, that I 
felt that sparrow had a history even before he made it 
known, for, strange to tell, I heard it then and there : 

" I have wondered often in my cozy nest, so happy 
under your protection, if I had a right to enjoy such 
privileges before I had revealed to you my secret. 
It has never escaped me, not even to my mate. She 
has left me now to follow the little ones, and so the 
loneliness is more than I can bear. This odor, too, 
of English mignonnette, has served to quicken mem- 
ory and draw from me a tale that otherwise might 
have remained untold. 

"You doubtless think that mine has been the 
happy, careless life of other birds, without a trouble 
save too long a rain or scarcity of worms from over 
drouth ; but these are petty griefs compared to mine, 
as you will quite allow when I have told you all. 

" I have not lived here many years ; indeed, my 
whole life counts but few, and the first one I ever 
knew was passed in dear old England's pleasant 
fields. My hatching, growth and fledging, to the 
time when first my wings could bear me out alone, 
were like the experiences of all other birds ; so I will 
hasten to the time, the glorious spring, when first I 
chose a mate, and built, and reared our young, amid 
the branches of our chosen tree. 

" It stood in the corner of a sweet, old-fashioned 
garden, lying on the south side of a true old English 
dwelling, as gray and green as age and ivy vines 
could make it. I knew each nook and cranny of the 
place, for I flew in and out as often as I pleased. Of 
all the rooms, the parlor on the southern side pleased 
me the best, for two old ladies sat there of the sum- 
mer mornings, and, between their books and knit- 
ting, watched the shrubs and plants and sweet-smell- 
ing herbs, as though such overlooking added to their 
growth and thrift. 

" Those May-days were lovelier far than any I have 
since known ; and when we first came to build among 
the cherry blossoms, it seemed as though the land 
was made for us, with all the blue sky overhead be- 
sides. The days were long ; therefore it took but few 
to build our nest. The sticks were laid, the hair was 
woven in ; it only lacked a little touch inside to make 
it such a nest as sparrow never had before. It was 
our first; therefore I wished it softer and more dainty 
than sparrows were wont to build. Alas ! I little 
knew that in my ambition I had woven therein a 
thorn to pierce my heart. 

" One morning, when our work was nearly done, I 
chanced to see upon a grass-plat just beyond our 
tree, a bit of rag pierced through and through with 
holes. One of the ladies was not far away; and, 
waiting till she had left the spot, I flew down, and to 
my great joy, found that though apparently worth- 
less, it was soft as any thistle-down. I seized upon 
it eagerly and wove it inland in, and before night 
came a tiny egg was lying on its folds. 
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" Long before the sun was up next morning my 
mate and I had risen from our nest ; though not so 
early were we in our rising but that Madge, a little 
maid whom we" had often seen in attendance on the 
ladies, was up as soon, and coming directly to the 
bit of grass, was down upon her knees, with little 
cold, red hands, feeling, as I thought, for the daisies 
on its border. 

" Her little feet were drabbled with the dew as she 
went slowly back ; and as the day wore on to ten 
o'clock she came again, this time with a small bun- 
dle in her hand, and passing by the place with down- 
cast eyes, I noticed as she turned to latch the farthest 
gate, a crimson flush was on her face, and her blue 
eyes were red with weeping. 

"We missed her in the garden paths where she 
had come each day to gather flowers to decorate the 
house, or thyme or summer-savory for the cook ; bu,t 
interest in Dame Sparrow's store of eggs, and care 
to feed her while she hovered them, drew my atten- 
tion quite away, until one day we heard a rustling 
underneath the tree, and there, with body pressed 
against the palings and little face with eyes grown 
larger looking through, stood Madge. Her hands 
were thin and not so red as when she groped for 
daisies in the grass, and from her poor old cotton 
dress the shoulder bones stood out and seemed as 
trying to come through. Her wistful eyes looked 
over the old house, the garden, every tree and 
shrub ; then with a sob she threw herself down in the 
meadow grass, and cried as though her heart would 
break. 

" I had heard the window of the south room open 
as Madge stood looking through, and that the ladies 
saw her I was sure ; for soon the slow tread of the 
elder one came down the walk, and after lingering a 
while among the pansy blooms, she approached that 
portion of the paling where Madge's face had peeped 
through, and after looking anxiously about and fail- 
ing to find what she had been in search of, she went 
back to the house, meeting her sister at the entrance 
of a gravel walk, who also seemed in search of some- 
thing. 

"There was a mystery in all this, and that it lay 
between themselves and Madge I was convinced. 
Had they but found her where she lay, asleep, with 
tears still on her cheeks, among the meadow-grass, 
I felt it would be settled, whatever it might be ; 
therefore, in my bird-way, I tried to tell them that 
poor Madge was near, by circling round their heads, 
and lighting on the shoulder first of one and then 
the othen Then I flew back and fluttered in the 
grass where lay the figure of the sleeping child — 
my wing even brushed her face but did not waken 
her; then flying once again to where they stood, I 
sought with flutterings as of distress, to draw them 
to the place, but succeeded only in bewildering them. 
" ' What does possess the bird ? ' Miss Carter said. 
'Nurse Nancy would have prophesied there was to 
be a death. I thought I saw the child, Mabel — Did 
you? ' 

" ' I was quite sure,' Miss Mabel said. ' She was in 
the clover meadow near the cherry-tree — poor 
Madge ! My conscience troubles me — why did we 
put it out ? ' 

•"Yes, why indeed? I should not, but for you. You 
quite insisted that it was too yellow, and that a few 
hours of sun would do it good. '/ liked it yellow, al- 
most brown, indeed. Besides, why should it not be 
so ? Our great-great-grandmother wore it at her 
wedding, and that was long ago.' 

" ' I wished it yellow, too ; but it seemed musty with 
the hue it had. I thought to clear the tint by laying 
it on the grass a little while, and never dreamed that 
Madge would covet such a thing. My mind some- 
times misgives me about her having taken it at all.' 

" '.So mine would, but for the story Biddy tells 
about her having been so fine at the fair. Biddy is 
honest, and would not tell a story on poor Madge. 
Besides, the child had a great love for pretty things. 
I noticed when I took it from the box and laid it 
down, she made an excuse to dust the cabinet, and 
shyly touched it with her hand. She examined all 
the leaves, and put her little finger softly through 
the meshes, when I warned her to be careful and not 
meddle with such things. She must have taken it, 
Mabel.' 

" ' Her story of a peddler giving her a bit of lace 
might after all be true,' replied Miss Mabel. ' Biddy 
could not tell a shred of cotton from a fine old web. 
I feel to blame about it all ; but for my whim it would 
be lying in its box, and Madge here safe with us.' 
" ' Well. Mabel, what is done can not be mended 



now. Almost the only thing we ever disagreed upon 
is lost ; we cared too much for it, no doubt, and now 
between our two opinions it has come to grief. We 
might go in and question Biddy more. I would not 
do the little creature wrong.' 

"So they went in, and I, poor, wretched bird, 1 
fluttered down upon the nearest bush and hid my 
head beneath my wing; I could not bear the light! 
The sad face and the bundle that went out the far- 
thest gate, the grass plat in the sun, the bit of rag 
pierced through and through with holes, I saw it all ! 
I was the thief, and Madge, poor little Madge had 
been turned out for me ! This moment she was 
lying in the grass outside, and the clouds threatened 
rain. 

" Some large drops soon began to fall, and roused 
me to go home and shield my mate, for hatching 
time had come, and nearly all the little ones were 
out. How I had looked forward to this day, as one 
that was to bring us so much joy. But now that it 
had come, I took no pleasure in our brood ; my only 
thought was longing for the time when they would 
fly and leave me free to restore the lace, and thus 
bring poor Madge back into their favor. 

" I was anything but a pleasant bird during the 
few weeks that passed — was querulous and fretful to 
my mate, and far from loving to the young ones. 
They did not feather fast enough to please me ; and, 
in my impatience, I urged the first one out before 
his wings were strong, when, in his efforts to reach a 
neighboring tree, he fell and hurt his leg, which 
crippled him for life. The others lingered in the 
nest for awhile : but one fine day, when all our tree 
was bright with scarlet fruit, they flew out one by 
one, and my mate followed them, choosing to wander 
with her brood rather than stay with me. I could 
not blame her, but I did not stop to think. 

" Just as the last one left the nest, I saw the sisters 
coming to the tree. Now was my time. As they 
bent down the lower limbs to pick the ripened 
cherries, I tore the nest away, and dropped it in a 
bed of mignonnette close to the elder lady's feet. 
Both caught at it at once, and each one held i. corner 
of the loosened lace. Their eyes met instantly, but 
neither spoke. Miss Mabel dropped her corner and 
went out the gate, the same way Madge had gone. 

" Miss Carter followed close ; and I, seeing above 
the trees the workhouse roof, well knew which way 
they went, and with a happier heart than I had 
borne for weeks, I watched them as they brought 
her back, with face so pale and wan, but bright lights 
beaming in her happy eyes. 

" I hovered round the house for days, and heard 
the servants talk. That long sleep in the wet grass, 
together with her grief, had made her ill. Miss 
Mabel watched beside her bed from morn till night ; 
she was well cared for, that I knew. Yes, well cared 
for. 

" I longed for her to come into the walks again, 
and so she did. I saw them come out, bringing little 
Madge once more into the garden in the sun. They 
did not pause, but went straight down the walk, and 
through the farthest gate, to the old church across 
the fields. I watched till they returned ; but in the 
churchyard they had left poor Madge, little, dead 
Madge. 

" You will not wonder now that I am often sad and 
thoughtful ; and to-night the flying of my brood, and 
the odor of the dear old English plant, have brought 
these memories back to me so clearly that I could 
not resist the telling. 

" But little more remains to say. Life in those 
pleasant fields had lost its charm; for on poor 
Madge's grave the daisies grew, • and if I chanced 
that way they lifted their white faces up, till I could 
bear the spot no longer. 

"About these days the laborers' boys were paid a 
farthing for each sparrow caught, to be transported 
over the great sea to cities where the worms made 
dreadful work. One day I heard two boys talking 
about the number each had caught, and from their 
words I formed my resolution. When one of them, 
in showing his captives, opened the cage door a bit, 
I darted in and so was brought away. 

" In being useful here I have tried to expiate my 
error. Contentment even has come back to me, 
and, as you know, I once more tried the joys of 
wedded bird-life with complete success. My mate 
again has gone, but left no thorn to prick my con- 
science and break up my sleep. I leave you now to 
3'ours. Good-night, good-night." 

A fluttering at the window startled me. Nurse 
said it was the sparrow settling to his nest — now 



that the young birds had flown it should be torn 
away — but no — certainly not, unless I wished it. 

Sometimes I wonder if he really told me this, or 
did I dream ? Sick people have queer fancies often- 
times, and I have been ill a weary, weary time. Yet 
I feel sure he told me, for now he hovers near me 
oftener than before, and hops about much less. He 
lingers on the sill and looks at me with solemn, ten- 
der eyes that seem to say : 

" We have a secret, a great secret — keep it." 
But I could not, and that convinces me. He told 
it me — I did not dream. — Mrs. Prince Sumner. 



PLUCKING DAISIES. 

On the grass my little love sofc lingers, 

On the dewy grass, 
Plucking daisies with her dimpled fingers, 

Smiling as I pass. 

And the sun. with touches quick and shining. 

Gilds each flossy tress 
That her little hat is brightly lining,— 

Each touch a caress. 

Ah ! I would I were a simple flower 

In her fingers prest, 
If but for one brief and happy hour 

Folded to her breast. 

Or if from me to the world so mazy 

Flies this maiden sweet, 
I would still be but a simple daisy 

'Neath her dainty feet. 



Marie S. I.add. 



ODD PERSONAL RESEMBLANCES. — II. 

In a brief previous paper, dealing with the single 
branch of this topic which includes the almost iden- 
tical resemblances of twin sisters to each other, I 
may claim to have demonstrated, with reasonable 
clearness, that the novelist referred to in that paper 
had full warrant for drawing the two French girls as 
so alike as to puzzle the family and the lover — and 
that the opera bouffe, lately so popular, " Girofle- 
Girofla," however ridiculous some of its situations 
may be, does not go beyond the bounds of easy pos- 
sibility in showing the successful substitution of the 
one girl for the other. As already said, the twin- 
sister resemblances of so extraordinary a character, 
are, to some extent, conceded by the world, and 
those of twin brothers in only a less degree : skepti- 
cism remains principally directed at the resemblances 
of strangers, or of those not known to be in any 
way connected by blood or descent. And to the 
possibilities of the latter, as shown by actual occur- 
rences, I am about briefly to address myself, after 
noting a somewhat singular rencontre of my own, 
some dozen years ago, in which the lingering of spe- 
cial features in members of a family very long sep- 
arated, seemed to be very clearly suggested. 

On an excursion boat on Long Island Sound, one 
day, I suddenly found myself face to face with an 
old acquaintance whom I had not met for a consid- 
erable number ofmonths, though I may say that from 
many years of residence very near him, and the 
closest personal relations with him, I might have 
claimed to know his face and figure as well as those 
of any person within my whole acquaintance. Very 
glad to meet him thus unexpectedly, I stepped for- 
ward at once, calling him by name and extending 
my hand for a cordial grasp. A hand met mine at 
once, but without any evidence of warmth ; and I 
noticed that in his reply to my greeting, he did not 
call me by name, as he certainly might have been 
expected to do. In point of fact, it became evident, 
in a moment, either that he was very much absorbed 
and distrait at being interrupted in some important 
line of thought (my friend was a lawyer of great 
eminence — afterward a Supreme Judge, and a dip- 
lomat of reputation), or that — unaccountable sup- 
position ! — he had forgotten my name, and to some 
extent my personality. A moment of attempted con- 
versation on my part, and of visible constraint on his, 
and then I could bear the awkwardness no longer, 
without seeking to remove, or, at least, under- 
stand it. " I beg pardon," I said, " but there seems 
something a little strange in your manlier. If I did 
not know to the contrary, I should say that you had 
forgotten me." "No — not that," was the reply, the 
gentleman flushing a little as he spoke. " I have not 
forgotten you, I think. But I certainly do not have 
the pleasure of knowing your name, and I can not 
remember ever having met you before, though I may 
have done so." "What?" I could not avoid ex- 



